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a mile, go with him twain." " Love your enemies, bless 
them that curse you, do good to them that hate you, 
and pray for them which despitefully use you and perse- 
cute you ; that ye may be the children of your Father 
which is in heaven" — acting as did the Firstborn among 
many brethren. If we seek to have those who wrong us 
punished, what do we more than others ; " do not even 
the publicans so?" 

In sending out His disciples, He warned them of the 
dangers and persecutions they would meet with, and told 
them, " The disciple is not above his Master, nor the 
servant above his Lord ; it is enough for the disciple that 
he be as his Master, and the servant as his Lord." 
"Fear not them which kill the body." " He that taketh 
not his cross and followeth after Me, is not worthy of 
Me." I submit that our Saviour's command, " Be ye 
wise as serpents and harmless as doves," distinctly for- 
bids the carrying, or use, of firearms or other deadly 
weapons for self-protection ; if it is not intended to use 
them, then to display them is to act a lie ; to use them 
would not be being harmless as the dove. Does not the 
same rule forbid appeals for ships of war? 

The Holy Spirit, through the Apostle Peter, in his 
first Epistle, very distinctly teaches us what is the charac- 
ter of our threefold calling, viz. : 

1 . To do good. 

2. To suffer for it, and 

3. To take it patiently. 

And the whole teaching of the Epistle, on the point, is 
most emphatic and well worthv of special study ; see 
especially chap, ii., 19-23 ; iii., 13-18 ; iv., 12, 13, 16, 19. 
Our Master would not allow Peter to defend Him, but 
" committed Himself to Him that judgeth righteously." 
We are commanded to tread in His footsteps, and the 
same protection is sufficient for us. 

Our position is a much easier one than that of the 
Apostles when they first received the commission. He 
who had forewarned them of their danger, prefaced His 
last charge with the words, " All power is given unto Me 
in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore .... and lo ! 
I am with you alway even unto the end of the world." 
No riot takes place without His permission ; no persecu- 
tion is beyond His control. He may use the action of 
Governments, or He may raise us up helpers among the 
heathen, or, independently, may deliver in providential 
ways beyond our thought. 

" Sufficient is His arm alone, 
And our defence is sure." ° 

We are on safe ground, when we can say with the 
Apostle Paul, " Though we walk in the flesh, we do not 
war after the flesh ; for the weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal." When Israel of old trusted in the Lord 
they were safe ; when they sought help from the sur- 
rounding nations they were put to shame. In Isaiah 
xxx., and xxxi., we see what God said to Israel, when 
they sought help from Egypt, and did not trust in Him 
alone. May it be ours to inherit the blessing promised in 
Jeremiah xvii., 7, 8 ; " Blessed is the man that trusteth 
in the Lord, and whose hope the Lord is. For he shall 
be as a tree planted by the waters, and that spreadeth 
out her roots by the river, and shall not see when heat 
cometh, but her leaf shall be green ; and shall not be 
careful in the year of drought, neither shall cease from 
yielding fruit." 

What course, then, should we pursue, in times of diffi- 
culty and danger. We have the example of St. Paul, in 



making known to the local governor a threatened danger ; 
and, therefore, have warrant for obtaining the friendly 
help of local officials, in so far as we can secure it. We 
have the further example of the Apostle in pleading his 
Roman citizenship on three occasions : — 1. To prove that 
he had been punished wrongfully at Philippi. 2. To 
prevent his being wrongfully beaten at Jerusalem ; and 
3. For the protection of his life by appealing to Caesar at 
Cassarea ; but in none of these cases did he demand the 
punishment of the wrong-doers. Should we fail, how- 
ever, to secure the friendly help and protection of the 
mandarin we still have God to depend upon ; and may 
count on grace to enable us to bear whatever He permits, 
knowing that "All things work together for good to 
them that love God." 

We have much to be thankful for, in that, without 
making any appeals, we have so many facilities for the 
evangelization of China. When the Apostles commenced 
their mission, so far from having governmental protection 
and redress, they had governmental prohibition, and 
were ordered not to speak at all in the name of Jesus, 
but they did not feel that this compelled them either to 
flee, or to be silent : to them the Master's commission 
was supreme, and was to be carried out at all costs. 
" Whether it be right, in the sight of God, to hearken 
unto you more than unto God, judge ye. For we cannot 
but speak the things which we have seen and heard." 
Instead of being silent, they prayed specially for bold- 
ness to speak the word, and were strengthened to do so 
with great power. 

The martyrdom of Stephen and of James, and the per- 
secution of many by Saul, did not cause the Apostles to 
retire, or to desist from their labors. They might die ; 
not a few did ; but death to them meant heaven ; while 
when death should come to the unsaved it meant perdi- 
tion. The multitude were scattered abroad ; but the 
shepherds proved they were no hirelings, by risking their 
lives for the flock. 

Yours faithfully in Christ, 

J. Hudson Taylor. 



ARBITRATION VS. WAR. 

BY FREDERICK R. COTJDERT. 

(This able article from the pen of Frederick R. Coudert, published 
two years ago in the Commercial Advertiser, will interest our 
readers at this time, since Mr. Coudert, who is one of the most 
eminent lawyers of the country, is a member of the Venezuelan 
Commission. — Ed. ) 

There is no denying that Mars, as a thunderer, has lost 
much of his prestige. He blusters still and struts about 
in fine clothes as if he entertained no doubts as to his 
own importance ; but the fact is that the world has out- 
grown the superstitious veneration that once made him 
great for mischief. He may swagger and bully as of old, 
but his voice has lost its potency. His attempted thun- 
der has a stage effect and savors of opera bouffe. When 
he tries the shrill cry that once startled the world, he is 
apt to break down like a superannuated tenor whose 
voice has lost its one time witchery. Witness, as a late 
instance, the old warrior's attempt to drive sixty million 
people into a rush at poor little Chile. The lion's roar 
did not much more than emulate the accents of the suck- 
ing dove ; the clarion voice ended in a ridiculous squeak 
and the senile disturber of the world's peace retired 
discomfited. Even Mrs. Vulcan, frivolous as she has 
always been, would probably wonder at the delusion 
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which once overcame her sense of the domestic pro- 
prieties. 

If Peace must give way to the storms and agitations of 
war, the divine Pallas Athene shall be the promoter of 
conflicts. She, at least, is Wisdom itself. Her propen- 
sity to use the weapons with which, all accoutred, she 
leaped into being, is restrained by reflection. When 

" Pallas prepares the bounding car, 
The shield and helm and spear of war," 

she has some reason, plausible if not sound, to allege. 
Carnage of itself does not attract her nor the blind ten- 
dency to destroy lead her to lay aside her divine attri- 
butes. 

WAR CRIES HAVE LOST THEIR VIRTUE. 

Which is equivalent to saying — mythological analogies 
being exhausted — that the good sense of the world no 
longer accepts a trumpet blast as a challenge to battle — 
without reflection. The empty clamor of a war cry has 
lost its virtue. Thanks to the commercial spirit which 
has grown into a beneficent and general factor in the 
world's progress, the cost of the operation is counted be- 
fore the die is cast. Men do not love war for glory's 
sake, nor incite it as a means of paying home expenses. 
Napoleon himself did the last of these things and met 
the expenses of his administration by levying tribute on 
those whom his arms had overcome — not to speak of the 
fine paintings and other trifles which he carried to Paris 
as minor profits of the business which he understood so 
well. But in the end this method of administering the 
affairs of his empire was found unprofitable. The day of 
ieckoning came and it was ascertained on striking a bal- 
ance sheet that the venture, promising as it had been in 
its conception, had resulted in heavy loss. War for 
profit has seen its best days and may no longer be reck- 
oned among the dangers that threaten Peace. I except, 
of course, the irrepressible tendency of strong and civi- 
lized nations to coerce their weak and barbarous sisters 
to accept the benefits of Trade and Progress and to open 
their doors to civilization. If China, for instance, does 
not realize the benefits of Free Trade in opium, if Egypt 
fails to see who is her best friend, then sufficient force 
must, of course, be applied to the recalcitrant barbarian 
to remove prejudices that spring from ignorance of what 
is best for himself. 

It may be said that optimistic views of Peace have lit- 
tle to support tbem when we see all Europe in arms ready 
for a conflict to be fought out on a scale unknown in the 
history of mankind. But no better evidence of the grow- 
ing inclination to peaceful methods can be adduced than 
this very fact. France, Germany, Russia, Italy, Austria, 
are all armed to the teeth, and most of them are riding 
with furious speed into bankruptcy. Yet they have been 
doing this nearly a quarter of a century. Men have 
grown gray in the service of their countries who have 
never fired a shot or heard the sound of an enemy's gun. 
The military element is anxious and restless at enforced 
inaction protracted beyond all precedent, and yet each 
and all of these nations, with their hands on their swords, 
proclaim their anxiety for peace, solemnly asserting that 
their grim and threatening preparations are only intended 
as they are calculated to secure its blessings. And if 
each refuses to disarm, it is because the one thus disarm- 
ing would merely bare his unprotected bosom to the 
blows of an eager foe. These millions upon millions 
spent upon improved armaments, more deadly bullets and 



exquisitely destructive rifles, are simply part of the trib- 
ute which Prudence is called upon to pay, and sound 
Reason inexorably exacts. This at least is what they say 
and perhaps believe. 

Why does not some one fire the first gun since financial 
ruin or disarmament is close at hand unless war should 
be resorted to as the third alternative and solve the 
problem? 

The best preserver of peace is the cost of war. The 
only certain element in the calculation is an enormous 
expenditure of life and of property. The victor might 
hope to recoup himself to some extent, but the prophet 
who will foretell with accepted accuracy the name of the 
victor is not yet born. Even if he were, and could whis- 
per the name of the favored champion into his ear, is it 
quite certain that the enterprise would be looked upon 
with favor? It is said that in certain countries nothing is 
more ruinons than a successful lawsuit, except an unsuc- 
cessful one. So with a great war. A great triumph is 
not sure to pay. Prussia tore two provinces from her 
defeated rival in 1870 and levied great tribute in money 
upon her people. But the two provinces have cost untold 
millions to preserve, the millard of francs have gone in 
new guns, new fortresses and the like, while worse than 
all two gallant nations are kept apart, in sullen and jeal- 
ous reminiscence, to the great detriment of the world. 
Was the game worth the candle? 

Will men be wiser, better or happier if another fire 
should break out and cover Europe? Will the pending 
questions be nearer a settlement, or must we learn by 
bitter experience that they cannot be finally laid to rest 
by force alone. 

THE REALITIES OF WAR. 

There is another reason why war is no longer accepted 
without careful forethought. Two classes of persons for 
the first time in history, insist upon being heard, viz., 
the men who do the fighting and the women who do the 
weeping. The former are beginning to find life worth 
living. Their labor, when they are allowed to pursue it, 
brings rewards such as they never dreamed of a short 
century ago. Little wonder that an army life had few 
terrors for them and civil life few charms. To avoid 
starvation and to rescue something from the tax gatherer 
was the highest reward that the laborer could hope for, 
and his best efforts often fell short of this modest ambi- 
tion. He could look for no rest except in the grave ; he 
had no voice in the selection of his oppressors, he toiled 
for an alien, and starved that another might be filled. 
To leave the barren field which gave so little for so much 
that he lavished upon it, and to don a uniform and shoul- 
der a musket was not so hard a lot after all. He was told 
to destroy the Germans if he was a Frenchman, to slay 
the French if he was a German, and he obeyed with rea- 
sonable alacrity. Army life was at least a change and in 
his condition a change was presumably for the better. 

But he is no longer satisfied with the negative advan- 
tage of not starving. He has heard of a land across the 
seas where men of good will and honest hearts eat to 
their fill of bread and meat every day, where they vote 
and talk and read and write and their children wear good 
clothes and become great men. A uniform and a penny 
a day no longer tempt him, not even if he is told that he 
is sure to destroy the men on the other side of a river. 
Perhaps he asks himself if it is worth his while, after all, 
to kill his unoffending neighbor, even if he is not able to 
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speak the same language with himself — a disadvantage 
and a mark of inferiority, in truth, but not so severe as to 
deserve capital punishment. 

And the women have found a voice, too, and they pre- 
fer to keep the husband and boys at home. They always 
did, but no one cared in the old days whether they liked 
it or not. It was a woman's fate and if her heart broke 
there was no help for it. Now she is discovering her 
power, and when she does that she uses it. 

" Since when, Madame," said Napoleon in anger to a 
lady who ventured to hold and express opinions, " since 
when have women taken to meddling in politics?" 
'.' Since men have taken to cutting off women's heads, 
your majesty," was the reply. 

Then comes in the school master. His life is hard and 
his pay is small, but he holds the sceptre in the new order 
of things. With his pen and pencil, his ferule and his 
spelling book he is the deadly, uncompromising foe that 
war must perforce succumb to. He teaches men to think, 
and therefore to avoid brutality and destruction. He 
teaches them wisdom when he teaches them how to spell, 
and drops the seed of charity in their hearts when he tells 
them from history how the human race has suffered. When 
they are taught that the highest office of civilization is to 
settle differences between men by peaceful devices, they 
begin to wonder why the practices that are so precious on 
a small scale should lose their virtue by extension, when 
they might be made of inestimable value. The learner 
asks himself why his life should pay forfeit to a monarch's 
caprice or to a sentimental resentment for wrongs that 
have slept years in their grave. 

THE AMERICAN EXAMPLE. 

And above all he may turn his eyes to the example of 
our people. He will then learn how a great and gallant 
nation may submit international differences to the same 
just and careful scrutiny as more private disputes. He 
will see a nation second to none in power and wealth and 
manly spirit ever ready to lay aside passionate and dan- 
gerous resentments to do and to accept what is just and 
right. The reader of our history knows how earnestly, 
with few exceptions, our leaders have sought to promote 
peace and good will among men. The bloodless triumphs 
which the United States has gained in the domain of 
international arbitration are more brilliant and more 
honorable than many victories in war. They exhibit the 
triumph of good sense, the love of justice, the manliness 
of self-control, and they challenge the admiration of man- 
kind. The world is not yet attuned to the harmonies of 
peace. Sudden complications, unexpected affronts work- 
ing upon the hot blood of an excited people may yet 
arouse the thirst for blood and the inborn tendency to 
destroy, but the danger of this grows more remote every 
day of peace. Men will learn that war settles nothing 
but the comparative strengtn of the contestants, and not 
always that. War never yet solved any real question. 
It takes from the weak something and gives it to the 
strong, boundaries are fixed without reference to the 
wishes of those most Interested, rulers are changed, 
men are killed, towns destroyed, and debt piled up, 
but the question that brought about the struggle is 
often forgotten and never settled. Our own people went 
to war some eighty years ago in order that the question of 
impressment might be tried and adjudicated. The war 
lasted three years and when the treaty of peace was made 
the original cause of dissension was not mentioned. And 



to cap the climax of absurdity the greatest battle of the 
war was fought while the treaty was making its short 
journey across the Atlantic. The nations had made peace 
and had not found it out. 

CASES ARBITRATED. 

On the other hand, on nearly fifty occasions have the 
United States decorously submitted differences with other 
nations to arbitration. Thomas Jefferson was a believer 
in arbitration and so was General Grant. But greater 
than the influence of either or both these men, public 
opinion in our country has decided against the costly and 
senseless methods of war. We are the pioneers and have 
done gallant service to the cause of the world's happiness. 
Be sure that we have not toiled in vain and that the ex- 
ample we have set will lead mankind to better and greater 
things than it has yet known. 



THE UNITED STATES AND INTERNATIONAL 

ARBITRATION. 

By Professor John Bassett Moore, Columbia College, New 
York City. 

I. — ARBITRATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES. 

In the conduct of its foreign relations, the Government 
of the United States has exerted a potent influence upon 
the development of international law. In the early dawn 
of its existence, when the rights of neutrals were little 
respected, Mr. Jefferson, as Secretary of State under 
Washington, announced for its guidance certain rules of 
neutral duty so broad and progressive that succeeding 
generations have not outgrown them. By persistent ef- 
fort it has secured a wide recognition of the right of ex- 
patriation. It has also contributed to the establishment 
of the system of extradition. But it is not the least of its 
achievements that it has so constantly lent the weight of 
its influence and example to the substitution of reason for 
force in the adjustment of disputes among nations that 
international arbitration may be said to have been a 
prominent feature of its policy. 

The main purpose of this paper is to present, as briefly 
as possible, a general view of the arbitrations of the 
United States, and of their subjects, forms of constitu- 
tion, and results. This the writer has been enabled to do 
by a study of their history and proceedings, for the most 
part unpublished, which he hopes hereafter to make avail- 
able. 

The first trial by the United States of the method of 
arbitration was made under the treaty with Great Britain 
of 1794, commonly called the Jay Treaty, which by its 
fifth, sixth, and seventh articles, respectively, provided 
for three mixed commissions. That under the fifth ar- 
ticle was organized to settle a dispute as to what river 
was intended under the name of the River St. Croix, 
which was specified in the Treaty of Peace of 1783 as 
forming part of our northeastern boundary. This Com- 
mission was composed of three members, each Govern- 
ment appointing one, and these two choosing a third. 
The first meeting was held at Halifax, August 30, 1796, 
and in order to attend it the American commissioner was 
forced to hire a vessel specially to transport him from 
Boston to Halifax, since no commercial intercourse was 
at the time allowed between the United States and Brit- 
ish North America in American bottoms, and there was 
risk of interruption by hostile cruisers if he sailed in a 
British vessel, Great Britain being then at war with 



